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The Day-Star. 


To the early glimmerings of that prophetic 
light which lighteth every man that comes in- 
to the world, man does well to take heed, as 
to the dawn of spiritual consciousness in his 
heavenly horizon, until the Day Star arise in 
his heart. For that is not first in our recog- 
nition which is spiritual, ‘‘but that which is 
natural; and afterwards that which is spirit- 
ual.” We live the animal life before we are 
born of the Spirit. But the clearing vision 
of spiritual daybreak, the revelation of this 
Sun of Righteousness unto a man as his 
“bright and morning star,” when accepted 
and lived under, will be found to have no book 
on earth like the Bible to reflect it and har- 
monize with it, as a record penned under the 
same light of the moving of the Spirit of 
Life. Therein, as in a holy witness for Truth, 
it may be felt that holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the holy inbreathing, and 
that the same bright and morning Star which 
was the root of David’s vision and experience, 
was Christ, the offspring of the same Divine 
Life. The light of Christ is the Star of 
Christ that leads to the recognition of the 
holy child Jesus, and to the revelation, which 
is as a birth, of Christ in us the hope of 
glory. Who are they who have, from gener- 
ation to generation, come to worship Jesus 
Christ? They are the wise who have seen his 
star in the east, and have been obedient to the 
heavenly vision. These bring their choicest 
gifts to his cradle, and going on in grace lay 
their crowns at the foot of his Cross. 

From the first dawning of the day-star in 
our hearts, through every spiritual discovery, 
as to Peter when his eyes were opened to see 
and his mouth to say, ‘‘Thou art the Christ!’’ 
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and all the way onward to the excellent glory, 
Christ is to the wise a progressive revelation, 
and upon the rock of this Divine revelation 
He builds his church of living and obeying 
witnesses. They being wise shall shine as 
the sun, and bringing many to righteousness 
‘*shall shine as the stars forever and ever.’’ 

They alone have celebration-power of the 
birth of Christ who know of the new birth in 
themselves. These, as children of the light 
and children of the day, though they may 
pass under clouds and storms, yet while they 
abide in Him know no sunset to their Christ- 
mas day. 


The Scriptures. 

A short series of articles will begin in the 
present number, expressing the exercise of 
concerned Friends in regard to our right atti- 
tude towards the Bible. 


If any of our young members have been per- 
suaded that in the field of holy Scripture, 
while men slept, ‘‘an enemy has sown tares,”’ 
let them observe the counsel of the Master to 
those who would extract them. ‘‘Nay, lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up the 
wheat also with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest.’’ Such work, where radi- 
cally related to the faith, is assigned to the 
angels only. Walk in the Spirit and we shall 
not stumble at things hard to understand in the 
letter, nor wrest them to our own destruction. 

The following passages reflect the counsel 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting hitherto:— 

A declaration of the Meeting for Sufferings 
issued in 1828, was:— 

“The Society of Friends have always fully 
believed in the authenticity and divine author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures, and acknowledge 
them to be the only fit outward test of doc- 
trines, having been dictated by the Holy Spirit 
of Sod, which can not err. 

“They are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works; and 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; and whatever 
any teach or do contrary thereto they reject 
as a delusion.”’ 

It seems seasonable this time affectionately 
to caution our members against the dangers 
involved in a merely intellectual study or lit- 
erary criticism of the Scriptures. Their chief 
evidence is the witness for Truth in each heart. 
This, we believe, will not be wanting in any 
who reverently read them, with the mind 
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humbly directed to the Holy Spirit who dictated 
them, and through whose enlightenment alone 
they can be rightly understood. For, ‘“The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they aie fvolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned’’ (1 Cor. ii: 14). 


A Bit of Commonplace Biography. 

A woman who lives in a Maine village, has 
on her reading table a copy of John Wool- 
man’s Journal, a history of the Friends and 
several of the little Barclay books. In her 
library an old volume of Job Scott finds kinship 
with Joseph Walton’s ‘‘Incidents and Reflec- 
tions.’’ She has distributed in the local W. C. 
T. U. considerable Quaker literature and has 
given away many carefully marked copies of 
THE FRIEND, which has long been an esteemed 
member of her family. 

Possibly this is worth noting for the reason 
that there is not a Quaker in the town nor has 
the woman ever made the acquaintance of 
one. Neither, so far as the writer knows, 
are there any bona-fide Friends’ meetings in 
this state, though there are a few ‘'Friends’ 
churches.” 

At the age of fourteen she united with the 
Calvinist Baptists and straightway began a 
promiscuous reading of her own and other de- 
nominational books and papers. She soon dis- 
covered that she was no Baptist and, after 
some trying experiences, succeeded in sever- 
ing her connection with the church, though 
she continued to attend its services and work 
in its ‘‘ Sunday school.”’ 

Being of aspeculative turn of mind she beat 
about in many troublous theological waters, 
little guessed by those who knew her, but she 
came at last to see that the current of the 
years had been bearing her steadily toward 
Quakerism. At this period it was a pleasure 
for her to remember that her mother’s ances- 
try a generation removed furnished a long 
line of loyal Friends. Looking further into 
her geneaolgy she came upon the to her inter- 
esting fact that an ancestor who helped whip 
the Quaker’s at Dores Neck, in the Seven- 
teenth century, was punished by seeing his 
four sons soundly converted to the faith of 
the persecuted. 

The churches in this town of three thou- 
sand inhabitants are seven. One of them re- 
cently sent out the following on a good-sized 
pink flyer. 

‘*Hallowe’en Social and Entertainment. 

‘‘Witches and choice spirits of darkness will 
hold high carnival. 

‘Among the features of the evening will be 
the Hallowe’en Fortune Teller, Madame Me- 
dea. Come prepared to have your fortune 
told and to visit the Room of Mysteries. Pur- 
chase a piece of Cupid’s Cake and find your 
prize.” Etc., ete. 
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The woman asks if a church which can only 
support itself by an annual series of entertain- 
ments (which engross its chief attention) is 
giving a satisfactory reason for its existence? 
Is a thinly attended ‘‘Sunday service” and a 
thinly attended prayer meeting a satisfactory 
equivalent for carrying on the show business? } 

The other six churches are pretty nearly in | 
the same practice. Yet the woman, though 
continually seeing much which she must con- 
demn, though frequently tempted to separate 
herself and remain at home, still believes she 
has the chance to hear a more effectual testi- 
mony to the truth (as she receives it) than she 
could possibly bear if she remained away. 
Her interest in the ‘‘Sunday school” and in the 
W. C. T. U., a natural impulse to speak her 
views plainly, and an undeniable influence over 
many lives, seem to encourage her in this con- 
clusion. She asks is 8 she wrong? 


Every- Day ; Blessings. 


The accustomed things are usually occupied 
as a matter of course. One seldum stops to 
think of the beating of his heart which causes 
the blood to flow through his body, or of the 
process of breathing by which that blood is 
filled with life-giving oxygen. 

Immunity from disease does not impress 
one until it ceases. Ability and opportunity 
to work are not always regarded as blessings. 
Friends with whom one has genial intercourse 
—wife or husband, children or parents—how 
little, after all, we appreciate them until we 
lose them! 

Habit is responsible, also, for much neglect 
to consider whence come the gracious rains, 
and how it is that harvest succeeds seed time 
in the recurring years. 

The spectacle of the sunset and the glorious 
panorama of the dawn are neglected for cheap 
representations of them. 

The nightly pageant of the stars is less 
thought of than a street parade. 

The mute appeal in the eyes of the dumb 
beasts is too often denied, and we are thus 
deprived of the kindly comradeship of our fel- 
low mortals. Even when we do accept that 
comradeship we fail to prize it asa Divine 
blessing. 

The old earth itself, swinging through the 
infinite spaces of the universe, might fly from 
its orbit into chaos, for any serious thought 
that we give to the matter. 

If one pauses a moment to consider these 
things he will be filled with wonder at the or- 
derly plan of nature, and will be moved by 
reverent awe in the presence of a pewer and 
a mystery beyond hiscomprehension. Thank- 
fulness, therefore, is the proper mood for hu- 
man kind . 

It is fitting for youth that it may face life 
with some appreciation of its significance and 
for age, that it mav approach its end knowing 
that the Power which has guided the universe 
through the eternities and a single human soul 
through its brief span on earth, will not cease 
his care at that transition which we call 
death.—Late Paper. 
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Keep your most refined and gentle manner 
for the home. 

Never refer to a mistake that was made 
with good intentions. 

When a wrong is pardoned, bury it in oblivion. 
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For “THe FRIEND.” 
Comment Upon an Autocrat’s Position. 

The Tribune, of New York, remarking upon 
a recent report of the Czar being a victim of | 
melancholia, and rehearsing instances of sun- 
dry alleged mental maladies in the Muscovite 
| line, makes the following observation: ‘‘Prior 
to aud largely during the reign of Nicholas I., 
the Czars had the ordinary dangers of an abso- 
lute monarchy. To the general uncertainty 
of life and the uneasiness of the head that 
wears a crown, the rise of Nihilism added the 
awful certainty that organized plots of assas- 
sination covering many years and including 
many persons in all classes of society, were 
being steadily pursued. This would be suffi- 
cient, together with the precautions that have 
to be taken, to bring an average man into 
nervous prostration, and the average woman 
into melancholy.” 

Now, so far as concerns Nicholas I., his 
reign began auspicisusly, the young emperor, 
hardly thirty years of age when he ascended 
the throne in 1826 seeming inclined to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father, the benefi- 
cent Alexander I. Thus, a year after his ac 
cession, we find Daniel Wheeler, in the midst 
of his own important service in Russia, writ- 
ing as follows to a friend in the early part of 
1827 

‘‘The Emperor Nicholas is indefatigable in 
his exertions to support the interests of his 
people throughout the empire, by strictly in- 
sisting upon the most rigid adherence to jus- 
tice in all causes; which has given great sat- 
isfaction. His leisure hours, at least those 
absolutely necessary for exercise, he makes 
subservient to the general good, and is daily 
going about to inspect the hospitals and othe 
public institutions, inthe most minute man- 
ner, which has already had a salutary effec 

*‘T may be mistaken, but I think he is al- 
most the first crowned head that ever entered 
the doors of a prison, with the benevolent ob- 
ject of inquiring into and improving its state 
this he has lately done, and not in a superfi- 
cial manner; having, in many instances, en- 
tered closely into the examination of partic 
ular cases with great interest, and caused many 
to rejoice in being set free. This work is 
carried on without any parade; he just steps 
into asledge with a single horse, and no one 
knowing where he is going, of course there 
can be no preparation made to receive him; 
in this manner all are taken by surprise, and 
the real state of things is fairly developed 
whether rough or smooth. He has a great 
work before him, and stands in need of that 
wisdom which is better than rubies, to direc 
and support him in such an arduous and re- 
sponsible station.’’ 

This estimate of a ruler who, in later years, 
has been pointed toas the type of a stern au- 
tocrat, is corroborated in the memorials 
John Venning. The latter was a philanthro- 
pic Englishman, a resident in Russia at the 
time of which D. Wheeler speaks, as well as 
for a number of years before and after, and 
in his work of ameliorating the condition of 
the prisons and reformatory institutions, he 
earned the imperial confidence and coopera- 
tion, as also that of many of the nobility. He 
thus records the impressions produced on his 
mind, early in the reign of Nicholas: 

“‘Nicholas is truly the father of his people, 
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and his character is strongly marked by a no- 
ble sincerity and high sense of honor. | cop. 
fidently assert from personal experience that 
he must be met with similar sentiments, 
whether by private individuals or by public 
characters, foreign or domestic, or you will 
fail of success: but meet him on his own no. 
ble principles, and you will succeed. Although 
many acts of injustice are exercised by thoge 
under him, yet they are without his know. 
edge or sanction; and, as soon as known, 
promptly remedied.”’ Having given instances 
of this assertion, John Vennig relates the fol. 
lowing instance in support of the declaration 
he makes that ‘‘every one who has lived jp 
Russia knows that where there is danger, 
there is Nicholas.”’ It is evidence of the fact 
that this monarch’s natural impulses were 
good, while he is seen to be an exemplar of 
the ‘‘strenuous life,’ of which we have lately 
frequently heard. ’ 
‘“*When the cholera-morbus raged in Pe. 
tersburg, in 1832,’’ says the narrative, ‘‘the 
ignorance of the lower orders there, as in 
many other countries, broke out in great acts 
of violence, and in the assembling of great 
numbers to destroy the hospitals and take the 
lives of the medical men. On one occasion 
many thousands of the common people tumul- 
tuously assembled at one of the hospitals in 
St. Petersburg, owing to absurd and idle re 
ports that the food, water and medicines were 
purposely poisoned. The noble and intrepid 
monarch was then residing at Peterhoff, about 
twenty miles from the capital, with the im- 
perial family; and as soon as he heard of the 
uproar, he fearlessly started for town, drove 
into the midst of the infuriated mob, and ad- 
dressed them in the most energetic style: 
‘Are you Russians to act thus shamefully? 
Are you not destroying the very means estab- 
lished for your relief? This is God’s awful visi- 
tation for our sins. Down every one of you up- 
on your knees, and implore mercy from Him! 
Struck and overawed by this appeal from their 
monarch, all knelt down, and the emperor of- 
fered up aloud a prayer, which, being finished, 
the people dispersed.** Never while I was mn 
Russia, did | know him turn away either his 
eye or his heart from misery. He is justly 
beloved from one end of the empire to the 
other.’ 
Nevertheless, the political oppositions en- 
countered appear to have embittered the mind 
of Nicholas, changing his rule in a measure to 
that of a despot. First, a long-prepared mil- 
itary conspiracy was suppressed with great 
vigor and harshness; then, a national rising 
of the Poles was, with difficulty overcome, the 
conquered kingdom being converted into a 
Russian province; a long contest was kept up 
with the Caucasian mountaineers, who strug- 
gled for a greater degree of independence, and 
finally came the hapless Crimean war, during 
the course of which (1855) he passed away at 
St. Petersburg. Inthe meantime Nihilism was 
lifting its head as a determinately aggressive 
factor in the empire. Knowing a little of 
the cumulative perils which waylay the move- 
ments of the second Nicholas, it seems pa- 
thetic to turn a backward glance three-quar- 
ters of a century, to the word-picture of Dan- 


iel Wheeler, telling how the then newly- 


*Whether the Emperor was right in giving this prayer 
order, I pass no judgment.—L. 
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ly crowned Czar “‘just steps into a sledge 
yith a single horse.’”” Were the present Czar, 
the promuigator of the rescript which even- | 
tuated in the International Tribunal at The 
Hague, surrounded by disinterested, liberal- 
minded advisers, it is not probable we would 
hear of those successive coercive measures 
towards the Finns, which seem likely to alien- 
ate from the empire the adhesion of that pro- 
gressive and hitherto patient people. The 
obstacles interposed to his carrying out cher- 
ished benevolent purposes, may be an occa- 
sion of the alleged melancholia. 
JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 

‘ colsliaanaan 
From the Memoirs of Margaret Woods, 1771 | 

—1821. P. 245. 

Eleventh of Seventh Month. 

“He has no hope who never had a fear; 

And he, that never doubted of his state, 

He may, perhaps—perhaps he may, too late.” 

Cowper. 

However we may sometimes flatter our- 
selves with the safety of our situation, yet I 
believe there are seasons when fear seems al- 
most to prevail, and doubts will arise in the 
mind respecting our admittance into that glo- 
rious state, which our souls have ardently 
craved. And Oh, that I may continue to have 
seasons of fear and doubt, if they will in any 
degree tend to my final preservation. 

When on the verge of an awful futurity, 
everything must wear a solemn aspect. We 
can form no idea of the place to which we are 
hastening, and but faint ones of the attributes 
and perfections of our Creator. We cannot 
retrace our lives without acknowledging that 
we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done, and neglected to do those things 
which we ought to have done. We have been 
rebellious as well as unprofitable servants. 
The multitude of our failings seems to rise up 
asa handwriting against us, and we can al- 
most fancy we hear the sentence pronounced, 
“Thou art weighed in the balance and art 
found wanting” (Dan. v, 27.) That we are 
wanting, we must with all reverence and hu- 
milityown. We can only pray that our re- 
pentance may be accepted, and our sins blot- 
ted out from the book of remembrance; for 
who can stand before a Being of infinite pur- 
ity and holiness, and find anything to plead in 
his sight? Yet there are seasons when hope 
revives, and we feel enabled to cast all our 
care upon Him who died for us. Upon Christ, 
who came into the worla to redeem us from 
sin, and become our eternal salvation. Our 
hope and confidence are in Him, as the ap- 
pointed of the Father, to bring us to glory; 
who, having so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son, that those who believe in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life, we trust will shew mercy to our trans- 
gressions, and with Him give us all things. 

STOKE-NEWINGTON, England, 1802. 
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LIFE is God’s school, and they that will lis- 
ten to the Master there will learn at God’s 
speed.—George Macdonald. 
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CLOSE to the exhaustless fountain of all 
truth must be that man who, borrowing some 
of the Truth, and bringing it into his own 
small being, becomes thereby a fountain of 
truth to the world. 
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Does Paul Forbid Women to Teach in the 
Church ? 
(Continued from page 179.) 

In our last we proposed to give several rea- 
sons why it should not be expected that Paul, 
or any other New Testament writer, would 
forbid woman to teach in the public assembly; 
and we endeavored to present one reason, and 
that was that it had been plainly predicted in 
the Old Testament that women should be en- 
gaged in teaching the gospel in the New Tes- 
tament Church. In this article we shall pre- 
sent two additional reasons. 

1. That Paul does not intend in these pas- 
sages to forbid woman to teach in the Church 
is evident from the fact that he elsewhere 


| plainly recognizes her right to teach and to 


pray in the public assembly. 

In the eleventh chapter of First Corinthians 
the apostle mentions, and reproves, two abuses 
that prevailed in the public worship in Corinth. 
One was in the observance of the ‘‘ Lord’s Sup- 
per’’—a want of proper solemnity, partaking 
of it much as they would of an ordinary meal. 
The other disorder that he corrects is that of 
women appearing unveiled in the public as- 
sembly, and taking part in the exercises with- 
out the usual covering of the head. In this 
the apostle refers to the universal custom in 
Oriental countries, and that was regarded as 
so very important—of women wearing a veil 
or having their head covered when they go out 
in public. This was an emblem of modesty 
and chastity, and was also a mark of proper 
subordination to the husband on the part of 
the wife, and tt is so regarded to the present 
day. The apostle shows at length that Chris- 
tian women, while brought into the liberty of 
the gospel, and they might consider them- 
selves liberated from the bondage of such a 
custom, should not discard the veil when ap- 
pearing in public assemblies, but out of re- 
spect to long-established and universal custom 
they should wear the veil, and not expose 
themselves to the suspicion of immodesty and 
immorality. And in this expostulation he 
mentions in the fifth verse the fact of their 
praying and prophesying. ‘‘But every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered dishonoreth her head.’’ Now, Paul 
here incidentally recognizes the right of wo- 
men to pray and to teach in the public assem- 
bly. This is not the subject or point of which 
he is speaking. He is speaking particularly 
about the manner of worship, about the cov- 
ering of the head in the public assembly; but 
while speaking of this, he does clearly recog- 
nize the right of woman to pray and teach in 
the public assembly. That this is the case, 
we will see by noticing the similar expression 
in the preceding verse in the case of man. 
‘*Every man praving or prophesying having his 
head covered dishonoreth his head.’’ In the 
worshipping assembly, man should abide by 
the prevailing custom as to the head, and have 
his head uncovered. And is there not here a 
clear recognition of man’s right to pray and 
prophesy or teach in the public assembly? 
And certainly the same is true in the case of 
woman. The language is the same in both 
cases, and if the inference is legitimate in 
one case, it must be in the other. And Paul 
virtually teaches that woman has a right to 
take part in the exercise of prayer and teach- 
ing the Divine word in the public or promis- 
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cuous assembly. She must do it in a proper 
manner, so that it will be to general edifica- 
tion; but her right, it would seem, cannot be 
questioned. Then, if this reasoning is cor- 
/rect, these passages must have some other 
| than a prohibitive interpretation. 
| 2. That Paul does not prohibit women from 
teaching in public and from engaging in gos- 
pel work, seems certain from the fact that, in 
his epistles, he gratefully mentions women 
that labored in the gospel with him and others. 

In his letter to the Church of Philippi he 
refers particularly to the women in that 
church. He mentions two of them by name— 
Enodias and Syntyche. And in chap. iv, 3, 
he requests someone whom he styles true yoke- 
fellow to remember and help certain women 
who had aided him and others in gospel work: 
**And I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow, 
help those women who labored with me in the 
gospel, with Clement also, and with other my 
fellow laborers whose names are in the book 
of life.’’ Let us remember the prominence 
that woman had in founding the Church there. 
The first assemblage to which Paul preacned 
was composed entirely of women, met for 
prayer by the river side. The first convert 
was a woman, Lydia, a seller of purple. Pos- 
sibly the second was the damsel out of whom 
the evil spirits were cast. It would seem that 
women were active there in gospel work, and 
when the apostle wrote to that church from 
Rome, he remembered those faithful workers 
and interceded on their behalf. 

Paul says that the women labored with him 
and others ‘‘in the gospel.’’ This was the 
distinctive characteristic of their labor, they 
labored in the gospel and they labored with 
him in the gospel. Paul labored in the gos- 
pel. He taught it and commended it to others, 
and endeavored to persuade all to believe it. 
And these women in their way labored in the 
gospel, too. In view of this and also in view 
of the prediction that women as well as men 
were to teach, and that at Pentecost the Spirit 
was given to them, and that then they did 
teach the gospel, would it be reasonable to 
conclude that all Paul meant was that they 
taught the word in their homes or in a private 
way to their own sex? And in the last chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, the Apostle 
mentions quite a number of women who were 
noted for their work in the gospel. Phebe, 
the secvant of the church at Cenchrea, Pris- 
cilla, Mary, Tryphena, Tryphosa and the be- 
loved Persis, all of whom he says helped him 
and labored in the Lord. 

Now when the presumption is so strong that 
Paul and others had been much aided in their 
great work by women, we would not expect to 
find him prohibiting them entirely from teach- 
ing the gospel or praying in the promiscuous 
assembly. 

In view of all these reasons is it not mani- 
fest that there must be some other interpre- 
tation of these passages than the one so gen- 
erally adopted? 

(To be continued.) 
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As a dear friend can look the love which he 
cannot utter, so I read the face of nature, so 
do I read the record of God’s interposing 
mercy. I feel myself embraced with a kind- 
ness too tender and strong for utterance.— 
Orville Dewy. 
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The Sacred Scriptures. 


[The following is the first of several papers 
recently prepared by different Friends regard- 
ing the sacred Scriptures. They have been 
furnished for publication in THE Frienp. } 


his full belief, not only in the record of fact, | 
but also of many of the miracles therein re- 

corded. He confirmed the Mosaic account of | 
the Deluge in his remarks as given by Matthew 
xxiv: 37-39. He also bears testimony to the 
truth of the Bible account of the destruction 
of Sodom in Luke xvii: 28 29. His belief in 
the miraculous daily fall of manna as food for 
the Israelites, and of the preservation of the 
life of the Prophet Jonah are also recorded 

If we allow ourselves to doubt the authen- 
ticity of any one of the miracles recorded in 
either the Old or the New Testaments, we may 
—with equal right— entertain doubts in regard 
to a second or a third, and thus lay the foun- 
dation of what may unhappily end in disbelief 
of the whole. 

Among the many attributes of the great 
Jehovah is that of Omnipotence. Did we but 
appreciate to the fullest extent the might and 
the power implied in this, no doubt would be 
entertained, that He who in the beginning 
formed the earth and the worlds, and breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life, whereby 
he became a living soul, could also cause the 
waters to flow from the flinty rock—or pro- 
vide a great fish to preserve the life of the 
disobedient prophet, or raise the dead Lazarus 
from the grave. 

May we then—both older and younger— 
accept in faith all that we find recorded on the 
sacred page; not relying on our own intellect- 
ual faculties to explain that which may seem 
obscure or unnatural:—carefully excluding 
the erroneous idea that we are not bound to 
believe what we cannot understand—for things 
that are impossible with men are possible with 
God. 


RIcH FOR A MOMENT.—The ship Britannia, 
which struck on the rocks off the coast of 
Brazil, had on board a large lot of Spanish 
dollars. In the hope of saving some of them 
a number of barrels were brought on deck, 
but the vessel was sinking so fast that the 
only hope for life was in taking at once to the 
boats. 

The last boat was about to push off, whena 
midshipman rushed back to see if any one was 
still on board. To his surprise there sat a 
man on deck with a hatchet in his hand, with 
which he had broken open several of the casks, 
the contents of which he was heaping up 
about him. 

‘‘What are you doing?” shouted he. ‘‘Es- 
cape for your life! Don’t you know the ship 
is fast going to pieces?” 

*‘The ship may,” said the man: ‘‘I have 
lived a poor wretch all my life, and I am de- 
termined to die rich.”’ 

The midshipman’s remonstrances were an- 
swered only by another flourish of the hatchet 
and he was left to his fate. Ina few minutes 
the ship was engulfed in the waves. 

We count such a man a madman, but he has 
too many imitators. Many men seem deter- 
mined to die rich at all hazards. Least of all 
risks do they count the chance of losing the 
soul in the struggle. 

And yet the only riches we can clasp to our 
bosom with joy in our dying hour are the 
riches of grace through faith in our only Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. Let us make these riches 
ours before the dark hour comes. They will 
continue and will afford joy and comfort when 
earthly riches are useless. —Ex. 









































I. 

In this day of high literary culture and at- 
tainments, when new theories are being ad- 
vanced and old ones set aside; and when even 
the sacred Scriptures have not escaped the 
pen of the modern critic—a fear has been felt 
lest some of our members—znd particularly 
those of the younger class—should be so far 
influenced by the sophistry of certain writers as 
to allow their own reasoning powers to usurp 
the place of the Holy Spirit, in endeavoring 
to explain some of the mysteries of the Bible. 
Our Society has always believed that a por- 
tion of that Holy Spirit with which the writ- 
ers of the Scriptures were inspired is neces- 
sary for the right understanding them, as is so 
well expressed in our Book of Discipline. “‘As 
a true understanding of the Divine will and 
meaning of Holy Scripture cannot be discern- 
ed by the natural—but only by the spiritual 
—man, it is therefore by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit that they are read with great 
instruction and comfort.” 

George Fox says of the Holy Scriptures:— 
‘‘We believe they were given forth by the 
Holy Spirit of God, through the holy men of 
God, who, as the Scripture itself declares in 
2. Peter i: 21-—spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.”’ 

In writing of the Scriptures, William Penn 
uses similar language:—‘‘We in truth and 
sincerity believe them to be of Divine author- 
ity, given by the inspiration of God through 
holy men,—they speaking or writing them as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, etc.’’ 

In order fully to comprehend any literary 
production, it is necessary that we should—in 
good measure—be endued with, and enter into, 
the spirit of the writer. If this be true of 
any ordinary writing, how much more import- 
ant is it that in our endeavors to understand 
and explain the sacred Scriptures, we should 
seek the aid of that same Holy Spirit which 
inspired the writers of them. 

The Apostle Paul—in writing to the Corin- 
thians—says: ‘‘But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned” (1 Cor. 2:14.) Our Saviour in speak- 
ing of the mysteries of the kingdom said:— 
“‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent. and has revealed them 
unto babes.” 

It is well for us at all times to remember 
that the Bible is not a scientific book, and 
that it was not written to advance or confirm 
any scientific theory. but that it is essentially 
a religious book—or collection of books,—and 
contains a record of God’s dealings with his 
creature man from the earliest history of the 
world. It was written long before the origin 
of the modern sciences by holy men of old as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and is 
not a speculation as to the origin of things, but 
an authoritative statement of the truth from 
God to man. Our blessed Saviour frequently 
referred to what are called the Old Testament 
Scriptures in such a manner as to demonstrate 
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GOD KNOWETH BEST. 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has 
spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes Wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true, 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 
And even as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good, 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life's wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to drink; 
And, if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 
-—E. B. Browning. 





Football Brutalities. 


It is a particularly vehement denunciation 
of the game of football which one Thompson, 
an old graduate of Princeton University, in- 
dulges in in the Princeton Weekly. His ob- 
servations are the more impressive hecause of 
the knowledge which he brings to the discus- 
sion, and the prominent place he occupies 
with reference to college athletics. He is 
not a sentimentalist complaining about condi- 
tions of which he has no practical knowledge, 
but a veteran of long experience with this 
popular and strenuous college sport. 

That the game as it is commonly played: in 
this country has been improved in the past 
few years, from the point of view of the se- 
curity from injury of the individual members 
of the team, is very well known. It is, how- 
ever, still far from an intellectual, safe or 
gentlemanly pastime. As the writer in the 
Princeton Weekly asserts, it cannot be in- 
dulged in without long training, which ab- 
sorbs the time the student should devote to 
his lectures and books. He must frequently 
interrupt his studies altogether to make a s0- 
journ of some days or weeks at a mountain or 
seaside resort in order to put himself in the 
pink of condition for a contest with a strung 
rival team. There are abundant opportuni- 
ties, even in a well refereed game, for unfair 
tactics. A whole team will often conspire to 
disable a player who is known to be weak, and 
thus break up the line of defense. It is pat- 
ent to every spectator that the game is still 
full of brutalities, since it is frequently stopped 
to enable wounded men to recover, since sur- 
geons are often called from the side lines, 
since men are compelled to retire and a great 
squad of substitutes is kept at hand constant- 
ly from which to replenish the team when its 
strength begins to fail. 

If this is a noble and civilized game, the 
fact is not entirely obvious. However much 
the player may revel in the zest and excite- 
ment of the sport, or however much the spec- 
tator may enjoy the ‘‘points’’ of the exhibi- 
tion, the exhilaration of a shouting crowd in 
the brisk autumn air, or the opportunity to 
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we pretty faces and fine costumes, the fact Lord hath made these bones bare for my re- 
remains that it is a game that does not well bellion; because | would not submit to his 
comport with the legitimate work of a univer- precious Truth. He hath brought me to the 
ity. It may not soon be cut out of the col- dust, and I must lay down this body as a sac- 
lege curriculum altogether; but there is ur-|rifice. Oh! do not you stand out; it will cost | 
ent need for its further reformation, withthe | you dear, if ever you find mercy!’’ Then 
yoderstanding that if it still cannot be played she would sing praises to the Lord, and ex- 
yithout brutal feature, public opinion will see | horted all speedily to embrace the Truth, and 
to it that it shall at last go the way of all evil | warned others professing Truth from follow. 
things. — Public Ledger. ing the fashions of the world, crying to the 
- —— Lord to wash her thoroughly. Some would 
say to her, ‘‘lt may be thou mayest recover.’’ 


Science and Industry. 


WHOLESOME MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG.— 
A correspondent in Canada writes: ‘‘Having 
found so much trouble to find a paper for the 
children free from fiction and evolution the- 
ories, I now find that ‘‘Birds and Nature, 
published by A. W. Mumford, Chicago (203 
Michigan Avenue)” serves to fill the require- 
ment. Our own observation decidedly agrees 
with this recommendation of our friend. 










Mary Harris. 


Mary Harris, of London, a maid young and | “*No, no,”’ she replied, **! must lay down this 


eautiful, went often with her relations to the | body for my rebellion. In : 
meetings of the people called Quakers, and | had said I should recover it would for a little 


had a love raised in her to the blessed Truth, | time seem to refresh me; and if they had said 
and to them who held it in a pure conscience; | Surely | could not live long, it would cast me 
down; but now I long for death. 
ut the same love of God| down this body; for,’’ said she, ‘‘when I re- 
that had begotten tenderness in her heart and | ceived God’s everlasting Truth I received the 
love to Truth followed her, and would not suf- | sentence of death;’’ and this she was positive 


yet still lived in the customs and fashions of 
this evil world. 


fer her to sit down in the world without | 
trouble. The Lord visited her with great 
weakness, so that she grew ill, and fell into a 
consumption for about three years; and being 
often visited by Josiah Coale, and put in mind 
to consider whether the hand of the Lord was 
not upon her for her unfaithfulness and dis- 
obedience, she did consider the matter, and 
the Lord set it home upon her heart, and she 
cried to Him for mercy; and applied her heart 
to the Lord and his faithful messengers, say- 
ing, ‘‘I have hardened my heart at many pre- 
cious meetings, when the Lord hath smitten 
me, and I have seen plainly that the Lord 
would have gathered me; but I said in my 
heart, if I receive this, if I give up to this, I 
must be a Quaker, and I cannot be a Quaker. 
Then would I take my heart from attending 
upon the ministration of Truth, and then it 
became more hard. What shall I do,” said 
she, ‘‘that now I may receive the faithful say- 
ings of the servants of the Lord? Oh! that 
my heart were open; but it is shut and hard. 
When shall I find mercy in this state?’’ 

She remained so for some time, and grew 
weaker in body; and on the first day she took 
her bed she was much under the righteous 
judgments of the word, and felt his word in 
her heart as fire. But the Lord in judgment 
remembered mercy, and, having brought her 
very low, He showed her the child’s state, 
which she with great delight desired; and in- 
deed she became as a little child, fit for the 
kingdom of heaven. Then did the Lord rend 
the veil. and showed her his glory, and the 
preciousness of his pure Truth, and the light 
shined out of darkness, and in it she saw light, 
and received the knowledge of God; and her 
heart was filled with joy and praises to the 
Lord, saving, ‘‘I am well, I feel no pain. I 
am full; my cup runs over. I am filled as it 
were with marrow and fatness. I have seen 
his glory, and tasted his precious Truth. How 
pure is God’s everlasting Truth? Nothing so 
pure; and they who indeed receive it are made 
pure by it. Praised be the Lord who hath 
made me a partaker of it, and placed me 
among his people. Oh! blessed God, who 
hath given me cause to sing aloud of thy 
praise.’’ 

Many precious words she spoke to several 
persons who came to visit her, to their sev- 
eral conditions, showing to some who lived in 
pleasure, her hands, saying, ‘‘See here, the 












In my vain life, if any 


I must lay 


in all along. 

More sensible expressions she uttered, which 
{ omit for brevity. About half an hour before 
her departure she was taken with a very great 
trembling, and seemed to be somewhat trou- 
bled. When one near her said, “*Art thou in 
any doubt concerning the Truth of which thou 
art made partaker?” she replied, “‘No, no; 
that is God’s pure, everlasting Truth which 
the people of God called Quakers are made 
partakers of, and for which they suffer; that 
is everlasting, that is the true Spirit, and 
their God is my God; and although I see it 
not now as I have seen it, yet | bring in my 
testimony, that is the Truth which enlighten- 
eth every man coming into the world; the 
little seed in me is become great, great, great! 
Blessed be God, who hath placed me among 
his people, and I possess what they possess; 
and when the faithful die as I die, my portion 
will be their portion; and my cup is full, it 
runs over and over.” Then she breathed a 
little thicker for about the space of a quarter 
of an hour, and closed her eyes and slept. 
Glory to God forever! 

She died at the widow Mary Forster’s in St. 
John’s street, near Smithfield, London, in the 
year 1668.—Selected. 





There is an old story about a Greek maiden 
named Eulalia; she wanted to be friends with 
Lucinda, a very gay and worldly woman. One 
day she said to her father, Sophronius. ‘‘I 
would like to call upon Lucinda; may I go to- 
day?” ‘“‘I cannot allow you to do that, my 
daughter,” replied Sophronius. ‘‘But father, 
you must think me exceedingly weak if you 
suppose I should be injured by going,” said 
Eulalia, crossly. Her father stooped down and 
picked up a piece of dirty coa) and held it 
out. “Take that in your hand, my child; it 
won’t hurt you.” She did, and her fingers 
became smudged. Eulalia did not understand. 

“‘Why,’’ she said, “‘did you give me this? It 
blackens.’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ came the reply, ‘‘coal, 
when it does not burn, blackens. Do you 
see the lesson of the old Greek? Bad com- 
pany will blacken if it does not burn.” 


—_— 





THE grandest aim that can be set before a 
man is that of having his whole personality— 
body, mind, spirit, skill, character, powers 
and possessions—made a means of saving man 
and glorifying God. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on linen are very popular. A 


patent was recently granted for a new process 
in doing the work. 
urated in water, and to the extract thus ob- 
tained citric acid and ammonium chloride are 
added. 
and dried, after which it is soaked in a solu- 


A kind of seaweed is sat- 


The linen is soaked in this mixture, 


tion of nitrate of silver, and again dried. It 
is then sensitive to light, and when placed 
under the negative in a printing frame, will 
produce the picture just like the prepared 
paper. The ordinary toning and fixing baths 
follow, when the picture becomes permanent. 





TOOTHED PAPER WHEELS.—So remarkable 
are the number and diversity of uses to which 
paper has been put recently, that one need 
hardly be surprised at this substance being 
substituted in many instances for metals in 
the mechanical arts, says the Publisher’s Cir- 
cular. Friction wheels of paper work won- 
derfully well in the driving of certain high- 
speed machines, but now spur and bevel 
wheels are among the latest successes with 
this remarkable material. . . . Paper pinions 
are not only strong, but exceedingly durable. 





ALCOHOL AND CRIME.—Referring to an ar- 
ticle in a French medical journal, Good Health 
says; ‘‘The writer calls attention to the fact 
that the official statistics of the police 
court of Paris show that for several years 
past there has been a rapid increase in juven- 
ile criminality. Even among murderers there 
is found a large percentage of young people, 
some almost children. This increase of juven- 
ile crime is charged to alcohol, which has been 
shown to act, not only directly, but indirectly, 
through heredity. Alcoholic insanity is in- 
creasing with great rapidity in Paris. Alco- 
hol is perhaps more active than any other 
agent in producing human degeneracy, and is 
one of the most direct and potent causes of 
criminality and insanity. The children of 
drunkards are very liable to be epileptic and 
idiotic, as well as criminal. The children of 
alcohol-drinking parents, when young, do not 
appear different from other children, but about 
the age of puberty their criminal instincts be- 
gin to manifest themselves. . . . Careful ob- 
servations have shown again and again that 
there is an intimate relation between diet and 
alcoholism, especially that tea, coffee, and 
condiments lead to the use of alcohol. It has 
also been demonstrated that flesh-eating cre- 
ates a thirst for alcoholic beverages and an 
appetite for tobacco, the use of which almost 
invariably leads, sooner or later, to the use of 
alcohol in one form or another.” 
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By thy worthiness make the other esteem 
thee, and do not feel that marriage gives any 
right to demand, or dictate, or criticize. 
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“He'll Do.” 


Four years ago there entered one of our 
Eastern colleges a clear-eyed, plainly clad, 
and wholesome-looking young man with health 
unimpaired by dissipations of any kind. He 
had never smoked a cigar or cigarette in his 
life and he did not know the taste of any kind 
of intoxicant. He had exactly one hundred 
and twenty dollars with which to ‘‘go through 
college.” 

On the day of his arrival he paid one hun- 
dred dollars for his tuition, and more than 
half of the remaining twenty had to be spent 
for books. He had noticed in the window of 
a house near the college a card with ‘‘kooms 
to Let” printed on it. He went back to this 
house after he had paid his tuition, and when 
the lady who had rvoms answered his ring he 
asked her if there was anything he could do in 
or around her house that would pay for the 
rent of her smallest room. 

‘*Why, yes,” she said at once, attracted by 
the young fellow’s manly bearing. ‘‘I want 
some one to wash windows and clean rugs 
once a week, and before long I shall need 
some one to look after my furnace.” 

‘*Would you let me do those things in re- 
turn for a room in your house? I am about 
to enter the college as a student, and I must 
earn my room rent in some way. Iam not 
above washing windows and cleaning rugs and 
taking care of a furnace; and I will do the 
work well.” 

He was given a small hall bed-room, and 
thus the question of his room rent was set- 
tled. Then he went to a large dining-hall on 
the college grounds and said: 

‘*T have heard that sometimes students earn 
their meals here by acting as waiters two or 
three hours a day. I would like to do work 
of that kind in return for my meals.”’ 

The frank and manly way in which he made 
this proposition pleased the man in charge of 
the dining-room, and he replied, ‘‘I can give 
you your meals in return for your services two 
hours a day.” 

Thus the determined young man’s room and 
his meals were provided for. He cared noth- 
ing for the fact that the menial occupations 
he had taken upon himself would debar him 
from associating with the students who formed 
the ‘‘exclusive set’’ in the college. He had 
no time for their frivolities and no interest in 
them. Before the end of his first term he 
was earning money for new books and for his 
future tuition by tutoring some of the Fresh- 
men of this same ‘‘exclusive set.’”’ When 
the summer vacation came he went to a large 
seashore hotel and worked as a waiter all sum- 
mer. 

When the college opened in the fall his lit- 
tle room was ready for him on the same terms 
on which he had occupied it the year before, 
and they were glad to have his services in the 
dining-hall. His teachers became interested 
in bim because of the high marks gained by 
his hard and faithful study. He applied him- 
self steadily to the one object of getting an 
education. He put aside all temptation to 
waste his time. He lived soberly and right- 
eous!y. He began to be talked about as one 
of the brightest and most promising students 
in the college. At the end of the second year 
one of the college professors secured him an 
excellent position as teacher in a summer 


school. During the year he had won scholar- | tain day, and neither comes nor sends any gy. 


ship prize money to the amount of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This money, with that 
earned in teaching the summer school, enabled 
him to rent a room, and the time he spent in 
working to pay roum rent could now be given 
to study. 

It is needless to say that this young man 
graduated with high honors. One of his 
teachers pointed him out to some one on com- 
mencement day and said: 

‘‘That student rings true every time. He 
has what I wish more of our American boys 
had, and that is clear grit. He came here be- 
lieving rightly that poverty was no obstacle if 
a young fellow made up his mind to secure an 
education.’’—Forward. 
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‘The Virtue of Being Dependable. 


It is a splendid quality in a man to be abso- 
lutely dependable. Some people are not. 
Some who pass for good, who really are good 
in many ways, continually fail those who de- 
pend upon them. 

There are some who are slack and careless 
in meeting their money obligatiuns. It is pop- 
ularly said, for example, of. a certain man who 
does many generous things that he cannot be 
depended on in the matter of paying his debts. 
He gives much money to benevolence. His 
name is never wanting on subscription papers 
in behalf of worthy causes. He is active in 
the work of the church of which he is a mem- 
ber. He takes part in the weekly prayer 
meetings and is ready, even eager, to do what- 
soever he findeth to do in religious service. 
But it is known everywhere that he is very 
slow in paying his debts. It is needless to 
say that the man’s goodness in other ways and 
his generosity and devoutness suffer irredeem- 
ably in the opinion of others through his dis- 
regard of his money obligations and his want 
of dependableness. 

But there are other ways in which too many 
people fail to be dependabie. They make en 
gagements with their friends or neighbors and 
do not keep them. The worst of it is, the 
breaking of the engagement does not appear 
to trouble them. They do not think of it as 
in any sense a mural delinquency. They send 
no apology to those they have disappointed 
and put to inconvenience. When the matter 
is brought to their attention they show no 
regret at the annoyance their neglect has 
caused. 

There are a great many of these people. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of 
trouble and inconvenience they cause to those 
who depend upon them and are disappointed 
by their want of faithfulness. Then the effect 
upon their own name and reputation is most 
disastrous. Any one may now and then find 
himself justifiably unable to do what he has 
promised to do. He should then instantly 
send his explanation and express his regret. 
But where no explanation is given and where 
the failure is repeated again and again, it 
soon becomes evident that there is a flaw in 
the person’s character. He is not a man of 
his word. He has no sense of the sacredness 
of a promise. 

There are tradesmen and business men who 
make small headway because they are not de- 
pendable. The painter or the paperhanger 
promises to do the work you want on a cer- 





planation of his not coming. When you chide 
him for not keeping his word, he has som 
lame excuse which you know is not true. The 
dressmaker promises your gown positively by 
a certain day. You tell her you want to weg 
it that evening and she must not fail yoy, 
She assures you you need not be afraid ~ 
will be delivered to you in good season. By 
it is not delivered, and when you show yoy 
vexation, she is very sorry. but some 
failed her and she had to disappoint you. Yy 
can only make the best of it, for your garment 
is under way and you cannot take it out of her 
hands. But you will probably not go to her 
with your next gown. 

In the end all such treatment of others, all 
such disregard of one’s word, will result in the 
destroying of one’s reputation. People are 
very patient, but ultimately they will cease to 
patronize the man who is not dependable, 
They cannot afford to be disappointed and put 
to inconvenience, and compelled to suffer logs 
again and again, through any man’s dishonesty 
in the matter of keeping his engagements, 
The tradesman, the merchant, the busines 
man in any line, who keeps his word, is the 
one in whom people ultimately put their cop 
fidence and to whom they give their patronage, 
It is a splendid character for a store, for ex- 
ample, to get—that its statements regarding 
its goods may be absolutely depended upon, 
that its advertisements tell the precise truth, 
that its salespeople never misrepresent any- 
thing they are trying iv sell, that a child or 
the most simple-minded person will be as hon- 
estly dealt with as the keenest-eyed purchaser 
who comes in. The way for any store to get 
such a reputation is always to be what it wants 
its patrons to believe it to be. 

It is most important for young people to 
train themselves in all things to be absolutely 
dependable. Let them begin in early youth 
to keep every engagement, however trivial it 
may seem, never to break a promise, though 
it be only for some small matter, never to ex- 
aggerate, never to misrepresent, never to fail 
any one’s trust or confidence. A life which 
begins in this way and never in the least thing 
deviates from the strictest faithfulness will 
gain at last a reputation which will be worth 
more than the largest fortune. 

Here are some noble words, words well 
worth pondering, quoted from Dean Stanley: 
‘‘Give us a man,”’ he says, ‘‘young or old, 
high or low, on whom we can thoroughly de 
pend, who will stand firm when others fail- 
the friend, faithful and true, the adviser hon- 
est and fearless, the adversary just and chiv- 
alrous; in such a one there is a fragment of 
the Rock of Ages.” —Selected. 


—— ——————— 


IsAAc’s WAY TO END StriFe. - ‘“There is 4 
short way of ending disputes between breth- 
ren, which 1 would recommend, and hope a 
ways to take, which is to submit to what is 
insisted on, though apparently to my |oss, 
rather than to contend. It is better to have 
it said of us, that we are sufferers for peace’ 
sake, than that strife is continued because we 
will not be content to suffer; when we con- 
sider how much our Redeemer suffered for us, 
this should reconcile us to bear patiently the 
sufferings [which by his permission befall us 
by the way. ]’’—John Kendall, 1778. 
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The Sinfulness of Sin. 


Wm. E. Gladstone, who, whatever may be 
thought of his political opinions and move- 
nents, was certainly an intelligent observer of 
pany thing, is quoted as saying: 

“There is one feature which almost univer- 
ally marks writers who do not absolutely ex- 
dude religion while they reject the Christian 
dogma and the authority of Scripture. They 
appear to have a very low estimate both of 
the quantity and quality of sin; of its amount, 
gread like a deluge over the world; and of 
the sublety, intensity and virulence of its na- 
ture. { mean a low estimate, as compared 
with the mournful denunciations of the sacred 
writings, or with the language especially of 
the later Christian Confessions.” 

The fact thus expressed has doubtless at- 
tracted the attention of many others. We 
can judge sometimes of the whole mental and 
spiritual attitude of the man when we learn 
what he thinks of sin. With many, sin is 
simply an error, a mistake, a lack of develop- 
ment, a step in the path of progress, some- 
thing inevitable and of little account. With 
uthers sin is that evil thing which God hates, 
which he abhors which He rebukes, which He 
curses, Which He punishes. ‘‘The wages of 
sin is death.’’ ‘‘The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” These are the aspects in which sin 
is presented in the Holy Scriptures. 

Persons who belittle sin, despise the law 
which God gave to Moses. They criticise, 
they find fault with it, they question its au- 
thenticity, they disregard its sanctions, they 
bring charges of cruelty and inhumanity 
against it, and they often speak evil of things 
they know not of. On the other hand those 
who take sin at God’s estimate say, ‘‘O how 
love I thy law! It is my meditation all the 
day.’’ They learn that ‘‘the law is holy, just, 
and good,” and that by ‘‘the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin.”” Under the rebukes of that law 
they learn the importance of penitence and the 
need of forgiveness, and are prepared to com- 
prehend the value of the sacrifice offered for 
sin, and of the great gift of the well beloved 
Son of God, who ‘‘Himself bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree.” 

The man who really comprehends what sin 
has done, who contrasts this world of sorrow 
with the Paradise which was lost through sin; 
who can trace man’s sinful course as marked 
by ages of mourning, and lamentation, and 
woe; the man who can read in the records of 
adeluged world, the cities of the plain, over- 
thrown Nineveh, fallen Babylon, desolated 
Egypt, and down-trodden Jerusalem, the rec- 
ord of God’s displeasure against sin, and the 
fulfillment of the curses which He has uttered, 
may well conclude that sin is no light matter, 
and that he that sinneth against God wrong- 
eth his own soul. 

_It is no advantage to any man to think 
lightly of sin. How many thousands are to- 
day wrecked and ruined by sin. How many 
nations are being undermined by the iniquities 
of the people. How many souls are perishing 
ecause of sin. Sin brings sorrow, guilt, 
shame, and death. Sin scatters blight through 
the ages; sin strikes its fangs into the heart 
of humanity. ‘‘The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law,” and only God 
can give ‘‘us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Let us learn to flee from sin. 


THE FRIEND. 


Let us pray that God, the living God, will | progressive or aggressive as are the Americans. 


show us the evil of the sins which He hates, 
and will teach us the preciousness of that 
»lood of Jesus Christ his Son which ‘‘cleanseth 
us from all sin.” —H. L. Hastings. 


The Word of God. 

In thinking of the ‘‘Word of God,’’ which 
lives and abides in man, we must carefully 
distinguish it from language, and from any 
and every sacred book. Language may he, 
and often is, the vehicle of the Living Word; 
but the vehicle and its occupant must not be 
confounded. The Living Word goes forth in 
a thousand different vehicles. Yea, He often 
goes forth incognito, as the Breath of Life, 
without a vehicle. ‘‘He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords,’’ and the Bridegroom of the 
soul; and though ‘‘thou hearest his voice with- 
in thee, thou canst not tell whence He comes,” 
nor how He comes; ‘‘So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” It is God’s life, it is 
his love, it is his truth, it is his word, -his 
will, his power entering into the soul, to make 
all things new. It is the sun illun.inating the 
whole world of the inner man. It is unknown 
Wealth to those who know their own poverty. 
It makes the least and humblest human spirit 
conscious that he is greater than the world. 
In short, the Living, indwelling Word, sup- 
plies all our need for time, for death, and 
for eternity, and finally crowns us with the 
fulness of Life, the triumph and the glory, 
and the bliss of Life. 

Hearest thou the voice of the Divine Har- 
mony which was before all things? Thou 
hearest many things which bewilder thee; but 
hast thou an ear for the music of the Word, 
who is the reconciliation of every discord? 
Hearest thou his promise which is thy sure 
hope? Is Christ, the all-bearer, the all-suf- 
ferer, and the victor in thee? 

Beware that you do not substitute the read- 
ing and hearing of Scriptures for the Creative 
Word of God. A written analysis of the con- 
stituent properties of bread is not bread. 
Scriptures may represent Christ, but they are 
not Christ. Christ is the embodiment and 
mediating power of the Infinite and Eternal 
Spirit. 

Love Him, delight yourselves in Him, and 
He will lead out all the germs of your nature 
into freedom and harmony, and thus will fulfill 
all the desires of your heart. From Him as 
‘*The Word” or Perfect Will of God is the joy 
of your being, the Crown of your reason, the 
completeness of your character. He is your 
Ineffable Humanity, nor can any man or wo- 
man he rightly blessed, wholly blessed and 
complete, until created in his exquisite Image 
and Likeness, ‘‘you are complete in Him.” — 
**Loyalty to Christ,”’ by John Pulsford. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Atits recent sitting, Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing for the Western District appointed evening 
meetings for worship to be held in its house on 
Twelfth Street below Market, at 7.45 Pp. M., on 
every Fourth-day evening until Yearly Meeting 
week in Fourth Month next, except on those even- 
ings in which the adjourned Monthly Meetings are 
held. 


Notes from Others. 
On AMERICAN Hurry.—The wife of Wu Ting 


Fang says in the Woman’s Home Companion: “ It 
is not to be denied that my people are not so 


We are ready to acknowledge that we can learn 
much from our zealous occidental cousins, but, 
and with all due respect to you, we think that 
there may be some things that you may learn with 
profit from us. I think of this sometimes when I 
mentally compare your nervous, rushing, never- 
resting nation with my own less strenuous one. 
The rush of Western life is in the very atmosphere 
the American breathes. It greets a traveller before 
he places his foot upon your shores. His baggage 
is seized and checked for his hotel before he leaves 
the steamer; the moment he lands he is hurried 
into a cab and whirled away to his lodgings. From 
his windows there he sees men going through the 
streets at a speed that would be employed in 
China only in a case of life or death. Everywhere 
he is impressed with the nervous haste which ap- 
pears to be the predominating motive of all classes 
of society. 

“Now, in my country the very opposite of this 
obtains. There is an equipoise, tranquility and 
patience about the people, which may be attributed 
to a lack of enterprise, but which adds immeasur- 
ably to the comfort of their daily lives. It is 
said that as a nation we are without nerves, and 
while this statement may be exaggerated, yet it 
is undoubtedly true that the oriental races are not 
of the nervous temperament. This absence of 
nerves is an inherited condition. A Chinese baby 
drinks in repose of character with his mother’s 
milk. If you doubt this, look at our infants in 
arms. They never wriggle and squirm with rest- 
lessness, as do the American babies. And this dis- 
position remains with them through life. A China- 
man never wastes his energy. He takes things 
deliberately; he does not get nervous over his 
work, and this lack of nerve enables him to sleep 
under almost any circumstances. To him the 
American impatience is unaccountable. He rea- 
sons that impatience and hurry but make one un- 
comfortable, and why should any one do anything 
so unnecessary as to make himself uncomfortable? 
No, he prefers the even tenor of his way, even if 
that way is not all that could be desired.” 





General orders by General Chaffee call atten- 
tion to the heroism of Alice Kemmer, of the army 
nurse corps in the Philippines. While on leave of 
absence Alice Kemmer learned that a nurse was 
needed to care for two smallpox patients in Ma- 
nila. Although she had never had the disease, 
she gave up her leave and volunteered for the 
dangerous and loathsome duty. For two whole 
months, in the hottest weather, she was shut up 
alone with her patients, doing both day and night 
duty, and never having more than two hours’ 
sleep at atime. Both patients were nursed back 
to health. If soldiers receive medals for heroic 
deeds performed on the battle-field, this nurse 
surely deserves as much for her conduct in the 
presence of an enemy more dreadful than any 
Filipino. 

Archbishop Ireland lately said: “Of course 
every association has the right to establish its 
own code of ethics, this is true. For instance, 
every Church establishes its own creed, or rather 
puts forth a creed that is its own, but not every 
Church has the right to go out in the streets and 
the public places and say, “If you don’t come to 
my code of ethics, well, I’ll hit you.” 


Tue “ MurDEROUS GAME.”—-A few years ago so 
many were killed and wounded in football games 
that public sentiment demanded and accomplished 
the abolition of the flying wedge; but during the 
recent games the slaughter has been worse than 
ever before. Ever since the flying wedge was done 
away with it is said that football “coaches” have 
been trying to invent new formations equal to it, 
and have introduced the tacklesback formation, 
which is another form of momentum mass play. 
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| 
To this most of the accidents of the present sea-| It is stated that the work will be completed in four 
son are attributed. The subject will certainly be | years. 
brought before the Football Committee of all the| A despatch from Boston, of the 19th, says : Condem- 
colleges, and many suggestions are being made how | P&tion of — eran = oo yee? 7 eee 
: : ae ee . | is proceeding rapidly in Massachusetts an ode Island, 
gh, ral, wich, gt he uf opt ob npr mn ee 


% The Executive Committee of the Rhode Island State 
for the players and the interest of the spectators. | Board of Agriculture has voted to order every barn in 
that State where cattle, swine or sheep are kept inspect- 
ed and the animals examined. 



















































tion, as a result of the failure of the grain Crop, js 
beginning to be realized here, and measures are bg 
taken to afford some immediate relief to the sufferers. 
The Educational Bill lately passed by the British Parlig, 
ment is considered to be an event of national importanes 
The new system, with respect to the denominational or y9}. 
untary schools, entrusts religious teaching and the keep} 
of the schools in repair to “ managers,” the majority of 
whom are the appointees of the trustees of the 


























































There is no patent way to bring down the spirit 












































































It is urged that this provision places or continues the eq, _— 
of revival in the church. Men may send for this| The action of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in ap- | trol of nearly all the voluntary schools in the establish VOL. 
revivalist or that evangelist in their desperation, | proving of leases of a large portion of the Standing Rock | church, although the schools are to be supported by ges. ns 
but all in vain. He comes not at the bidding of Reservation of Sioux Indians has been reviewed by the | eral taxation. The measure was amended so as to provide — 

Boe Yh ete . ;. | President, who has had a report on the subject made to | that religious instruction shall be given in a public ge 
any but the Master himself. Christ said to his him by Dr. G Seok Gutuaell ahem: tx deel 4 Li d ith th 
anxious disciples: “If I go away, I will send him |) 7s —— a eee ee ee ee ee Price 
; “A ce ; make an investigation. visions, if any, of the trust deed relating thereto, ang 
(the Comforter) unto you. It is his promise and Dr. Grinnell found that a number of Indians had been | shall be under the control of the “managers.” By thig subscrip 
prerogative to send him when and where he will. | threatened with imprisonment in the guardhouse if they | provision religious instruction can still be given, according 
Revivals do not come by the will of man, but of | refused to consent to lease their lands, and reported | to the faith of the Established Church, and of the Roman 
God. But they do come in answer to the prayer | against the execution of one of the leases, and recom- | Catholic and Non-conformist sects, in the denominationg) 
of faith. It is not the number of prayers that | mended that the other which had been executed be modi- | schools to be thereafter supported by the rate payers. 
bring the showers of heavenly blessing upon the fied so as to protec: the Indians. The President directed A despatch from Guatemala City speaks of the recent seat 
Church, but the character of the prayers. Elijah’s cee mage to see that these recommendations oe gar som — a asa sational calamity, ( 
ae he a were Carried out. and says: The losses suffered by German capital aloneg Artic! 
prayer just one prayer had more favor with In a recent address Judge Speer, of Georgia, in| not i than $6,250,000, consisting of houses and ani 
God than all the prayers of the people of Israel speaking of the great advance of the colored people in | ery and the present coffee crop. If the destruction of Ne 
put together. His was what is called “ the effect-| the South, especially in the acquisition of property, said, | other properties belonging to other foreigners, as well as 
ual fervent prayer of a righteous man,” and it| that in the United States the negro farmers own and | to natives, be added to this amount, the actual losses are Enterec 
availed much. When the Spirit moves many or | operate 746,717 farms. These include 38,233,933 acres. | many times greater. The volcano is still in activity, ang 9] co 
few to offer up such prayers, there will be a re- | Their value is $499,943,734. __ | anew eruption is feared at any time. The suffering js — 
vival that will be manifest in genuine repentance __ The value of the products for the year 1899 was $255,- | indescribable, for, besides the loss of coffee, which is es. A Nev 
that needs not to be repented of.—Christian In- 751,145, It will be observed that this immense sum cf | timated at about 300,000 quintals, the corn and wheat 
slructor productive capacity in one year is more than 50 per cent. | fields are ruined. As W 
P . of the entire value of the farms, and to produce it they The town of Andijan, in Russian Central Asia, having h 
sa ee ; expended only $8,789,792 for the labor and $5,614,841 | a population of about 30.000, was greatly injured by a _— 
Here is what Wm. E. Gladstone said, at a confer- | for fertilizers, leaving them a net profit on one year's earthquake on the 16th inst Nearly 1000 persons ar guage 
ence held in London, preaching should be: “It is | operations of $241,346,512, which is 48 per cent. of their | said to have been killed and 9000 houses destroyed. , 
the preaching of Christ our Lord, which is the] investment. An easy explanation of this is that most of | It is proposed to try on the Northeastern Railway, ia adip 0 
secret and substance and center and heart of all | their labor is the work of their wives and children. England, a system of motors run by petroleum. One end 50 lay 
preaching, not merely of facts about Him and no- There were 535 deaths in this city last week, reported | of each car is equipped with a Napier petroleum engine ds | 
tions about Him, but of his person, his work, his | t® the oe bP pss ae 16 more on the eee of 85-horse ete ae four cylinders, —s _— ae 
ce gt , ' savings «| Vious week an more than the corresponding week of | generating electricity for two motors applying the power nds 
ee Se ee 1901. Of the foregoing 293 were males and 242 females; = the aude. The cars are light, carrying fifty-two pas. “ , 
oe 7 : J * | 60 died of consumption of the lungs; 77 of inflammation | sengers, and have a storage of thirty gallons of petroleum, into W 
true and applicable to-day as when spoken more | of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 13 of diphtheria; | enough to last for five hours. bea D 
than twenty years ago by the great Christian | 21 of cancer; 22 of apoplexy; 14 of typhoid fever and Excavations recently made in the city of Mexico have : 
statesman. 1 of scarlet fever. shown that the remains of the ancient city of the Aztecs ers in! 
Better still, the preaching of Christ is, preach-| ForeiGN—Italy has joined Great Britain and Germany | still exist at a depth of thirteen feet below the level of | sands. 
ing simply Him, who is the living Word, just as He | in making demands upon Venezuela for indemnity. Rep- | the present city. Two large sculptured monoliths have dosed 
reveals himself for the time being to be preached resentatives of Spain and Belgium have asked that if the | been discovered, and cornerstones of a great wall enclos- - 
—not merely Christ as a theme, but Christ as the | °!#ims of other ome = 8g paid ee nlc ing an old Aztec temple. Many smaller objects, such as J writin 
Source makes the true preaching. same treatment shou e given to Spain and Belgium. | idols, remains of idols, incense gum, spearheads and orna- f 
“i P g President Castro in common with many eee ments, were found at the foot of the steps, just as they ol ma 
a a aaa citizens of Caracas, is anxious to settle the dispute by | had been thrown down by the Spanish conquerors. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. arbitration, and, Minister Bowen representing the United| Alfred Mosely, who har adie vutanted ee England from ee 
UniteD StaTEs.—The Senate in executive session has | States, has been empowered by four European govern- | this country, states that he was greatly impressed with best 
ratified a treaty of friendship and general relations be- | ments as well as by his own to act for them, and has also | the superiority of American labor workmen. The Ameri- stand 
tween the United States and Spain. It is, in effect, a re- | been authorized by President Castro to act for Venezuela. | cans worked harder and were better trained and educated : 
newal of treaty arrangements formerly existing between | A despatch from Washington, says: The State Department | than the Englishmen. will | 
Spain and the United States which were annulled by | has announced that, in response to President Roosevelt’s ————___ +--+ - priso 
the war. It deals with commercial rights, navigation | suggestion to the allies that The Hague tribunal arbitrate Acknowledgments.—Subscriptions received for W 
laws, diplomatic and consular intercourse, the rights of | the issues, the European Government suggested that the the Cairo Orphanage, and a Hospital for the Blind in or 
travelers, maritime jurisdiction, copyright and kindred | President himself act in the capacity of arbitrator. Both | 004. Cairo Egypt: S. E.M., $5; cash, $5; A.R., $1:J. same 
topics, and is a formal renewal of the friendly under- | Germany and Italy have expressed their satisfaction with | py $1:6 F $5; ‘ALP “$100; 8. F. P. $500; CP. $25: 
standing between the two countries lately at war, upon a | the efforts of the United States in promoting a settlement. | g c W "$2: M. B.S. and Sisters "$95. A.B. M. $25: R subs 
basis that is expected to be permanent. Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of the Marconi system | \y ~@19.’Pri-nda of Sorincville Ia. 221 55. Me. Sl: ; 
: : ocd ; M., $10; Friends of Springville, Ia., $31.55; E. Mc C., $10; It is 
Congress has passed the Pension Bill appropriating | of wireless telegraphy, has announced that he has suc- J. N., $4; 7. C., $1: A. E., $10; W. T. E., #2: 8. L. E., $1; : 
$139,000,000. ceeded in transmitting complete messages across the At- M BR. 23: J T. $30: M. M. V..#3: B.L. W.. $5: L. AW. its ¢ 
The Coal Strike Commission has listened to testimony | lantic, from Glace Bay, N. S., to Poldhu, on the coast of | 41. 4’ priend, $2: H. A., $1:E. D., $1; A. P., 250: cash tain 
presented to show that a reign of terror existed in the | Cornwall, Eng. The London Times acknowledges having | ;, RPG "$10: oh, by ‘0. L., $5; M. O. $2: 'S. L. : 
anthracite coal fields during the Mine Workers’ strike. | received one of these messages. BS $5; E.L.B $2: A. T. B.. $2: 8. B. De C. $2: $C. Imm 
Non-union men and others appeared before the Anthra- A despatch from Vienna, says: The unprecedented se- | 174 - P.M. $100. Seems ter Peteaile $100; G.M.C. cree 
cite Coal Strike Commission and told their stories of al- | verity of the weather throughout Austria has caused $100; J "H. and E.B.M $200; W. B "$100: M.S. W, 
leged boycotts, intimidations, dynamiting and violence in | acute suffering among the poor and the unemployed, who Se oi ee a ae 11 On: mor 
: . : , : : $10; officers and pupils of Friends B. S. O., $11.25; D. 
various forms during the late strike. Each witness was | are more numerous this year than for many years. In S., $5 spe 
a sufferer in one form or another at the hands, they al- | the iron trade alone there are 140,000 men without em- |" *~* 
leged, of union men. ployment. Many factories are closed or are running on NOTICES To 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has obtained from the New | half time. - : ; dull 
York Board of Aldermen the right to tunnel under the The Czar of Russia has granted amnesty to certain stu- WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
Hudson River through the Borough of Manhattan to the | dents who were banished for rioting, and says: “ Let the | persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet tho 
terminal of the company at Thirty-fourth street, between | students who were banished for creating disturbances re- | trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 see 
Seventh and Ninth avenues, thence eastward under the | turn from Siberia, although they should not for the pres- | and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 3 
East river to connect with the Long Island Railroad sys- | ent be allowed to live in towns where there are high | Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. spi 
tem, recently acquired by the Pennsylvania Company. | schools. Care must nevertheless be taken that the young | To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, niz 
The company proposes to spend $50,000,000 on the im- | men on their return be entrusted to the keeping of their | Phone 114x. EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. ; 
provement, and in return for the franchise the company | families, as such surroundings will familiarize them with SNRNN, La ern en ee thi 
claims that the people of New York City will be given | order.” The telegram, which is equivalent to an imperial WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the is 
enormous transit facilities. decree, pardons fifty-eight students, who were exiled to | admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
The plans call for a submerged double tubular bridge | Siberia, in addition to the sixty-two students previously | to instruction and discipline should be addressed to eth 
from Jersey City under the North River to New York. | pardoned. 


Wo. F. WickEeRSHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 





The formation under the North River will not permit the 


A despatch from St. Petersburg, says: The condition 
construction of an ordinary tunnel and, therefore, the 










of the starving peasants of Finland, upwards of half aj munications in regard to business should be forwarded t m 
twin steel tunnels will run under the mud of the river | million of whom out of a total population of about 2,600,- EpwarD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. ra 
bed, resting upon piers built upon a solid foundation. 000 are declared to be on the verge of absolute destitu- Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 
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